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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  Analysis  of:  A  Military  Leadership  Assessment  Development- 
Program.  AUTHOR:  David  A.  Mawhinney,  Commander,  USN 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  objective  or  quantitative 
measure  of  Leadership  Ability.  With  the  advances  made  in  the 
fields  of  psychometric  testing  and  assessment  over  the  past- 
several  years,  it  is  this  author's  opinion  that  it's  now  possible 
to  create  a  program  that  would  provide  an  objective,  quantitative 
measure  of  leadership  ability.  Implementation  of  a  program  such 
as  t-his  in  the  military  would  provide  two  positive  results. 

First,  it  would  provide  an  individual  officer  with  an  objective 
ranking  of  his  leadership  abilities  relative  to  his  peers.  It 
would  also  provide  him  or  her  with  specific  information  regarding 
any  weak  areas.  Armed  with  this  information,  each  officer  would 
be  able  to  concentrate  his  or  her  efforts  on  improving  that  area. 

The  second  positive  result  from  this  type  of  assessment 
program  is  more  long  range.  Under  the  current  evaluation  system, 
each  officer  is  provided  with  a  periodic  subjective  evaluation  of 
h i s  o r  he r  pe r f o r man c e ,  i n c 1 ud 1 ng  perceived  l eade r sh i p  abilities. 
These  evaluations  are  used  as  a  basis  for  job  selection  and 
promotion.  A  number  of  jobs  and  positions  in  the  military 
require  higher  levels  of  leadership  ability,  independent  duty 
assignments,  for  example.  If,  in  addition  to  this  subjective 
evaluation  report,  an  objective  measure  of  each  candidate's 
leadership  abilities  were  available,  selection  boards  would  be 
able  to  make  more  enlightened  decisions. 

i  i  i 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


"The  quality  of  leadership  determines  the  success  or 
failure  of  an  organization."  ( 20:2)  This  obvious  and  often 
stated  fact,  taken  by  itself,  appears  comprehensive  enough,  but 
what  exactly  do  the  authors  mean  by  leadership?  Here,  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  opinion.  Every  author  seems  to  have  his  or  her 
favorite  description.  Cusack,  in  a  1386  article  for  the  Marine 
Co r os  Gazette ,  describes  Leadership  as:  loyalty,  personal 
appearance,  military  presence,  and  judgment.  (13:72)  Burns,  in 
his  book  Leadership ,  describes  leadership  as  "...a  process  of 
morality  to  the  degree  that  leaders  engage  with  followers  on  the 
basis  of  shared  motives  and  values  and  goals...."  (9:36)  Bass, 
in  his  bool  Leadership,  Psychology  And  Organizational  Behavior, 
refers  to  leadership  as  simply,  "influence"  (2:89),  and  the  list 
goes  on.  In  fact,  "V.J.  Bsntz  listed  130  different  definitions 
of  leadership  obtained  in  a  sampling  of  the  literature  prior  to 
1343."  (2:87) 


If  this  isn' t  confusing  enough,  many  authors,  rather  than 

defining  the  term  leadership,  refer  to  the  qualifications 

required  to  bo  a  leader.  Dobbins,  in  Learning  to  Lead,  lists: 

...physical  and  mental  health;  personal  attractiveness; 
above-average  intelligence;  superior  educational  background 
and  experience;  clearly  defined  aims;  contagious  enthusiasm; 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  discouragement;  ability  to  learn 
and  willingness  to  share;  good  reputation  and  integrity  of 
character;  devotion  to  the  task  and  loyalty  to  the  cause." 
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(16: 40 ) 


Smith,  in  Taking  Charge  lists  twenty  key  leadership 
fundamentals  including;  trust,  vision,  decisiveness,  reliability, 
d i gn i ty ,  and  integrity.  C  38 : 3- 1 5 ) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  definition  of 
leadership  provided  in  the  Air  Force  Handbook  will  be  used.  It 
defines  Leadership  as:  "the  art  of  influencing  and-vdirecting 
people  to  accomplish  the  mission."  (11:14-15)  If  leadership  is 
an  art,  do  individuals  possess  leadership  ability  as  they  do 
artistic  ability?  Is  leadership  born,  or  bred,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two? 

There  are  numerous  ability  tests  and  schools  for  the 
burgeoning  artist.  How  about  the  potential  leader?  Artistic 
ability  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  widely  accepted 
assessments.  Is  this  possible,  or  even  appropriate  for  the 
budding  leader?  Artistic  ability  assessments  are  administered  in 
order  to  separate  students  with  potential  from  those  without. 

This  culling  is  done  in  order  to  save  time  and  money  for  both  the 
student  and  the  learning  institution.  Not  everyone  has  the 
ability  to  become  another  Rembrandt  or  Picasso. 

It  is  this  author's  opinion  that  the  same  holds  true  for 
leaders.  Not  everyone  in  uniform  has  the  abilitv  to  become  a 
Service  Chief .  The  purpose  of  this  study  then,  is  to  propose  a 
means  by  which  the  Armed  Forces  can  develop  a  program  that 
objectively  assesses  the  leadership  abilities  of  its  future 
leaders . 


This  program  would  be  an  ongoing  process.  Assessment 
results  would  be  provided  to  the  individual  officer  as  an 
objective  measure  of  his  leadership  aoilities.  Presentation  of 
these  results,  early  on  in  an  individual's  career,  supported  by 
subjective  evaluation  reports,  would  either  reinforce  positive 
behavior,  or  allow  time  for  that  individual  to  take  whatever 
cor rec  t i ve  measures  needed . 

An  added  benefit  of  this  program  might  be  that  if,  over 
time,  no  improvement  is  noted,  or  an  individual  decides  that-  his 
goal  is  not  general  officer  status,  he  could  be  channeled  into  an 
area  of  the  service  where  he  would  be  most  effective  and 
productive,  e.g.  as  a  pilot,  remain  in  the  cockpit  until 
retirement  with  no  aspirations  toward  command.  This  program 
then,  would  provide  justification  for  an  alternative  approach  to 
the  norm,  of  attempting  to  groom  everyone  for  general  officer 
rank  . 

In  order  to  sell  a  testing  program  such  as  the  one  being 
proposed  by  this  study,  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  its 
validity,  desirability  and  credibility  must  be  created.  To 
accomplish  this  task,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  brief  look 
at  the  history  and  development  of 


tes t i ng  programs . 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


TESTING 

"Testing  is  not  a  new  idea,  even  though  the  objective 
test  movement  began  only  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  About  2200 
8.C.  the  Chinese  used  essay-type  examinations  to  help  select 
civil  service  employees."  <18:4)  Even  "...Socrates  and  Plato 
emphasized  the-  importance  of  assessing  an  individual's 
competencies  and  aptitudes  in  vocational  selection."  US:4-S) 

Down  through  the  ages  philosophers  and  educators  have  attempted 
to  devise  methods  of  measuring  the  intricacies  of  the  human  mind. 
Initial  attempts  were  to  try  to  find  a  means  to  deal  with 
abnormalities  in  children.  F i tzherber t  (1470-1538),  one  of  the 
early  pioneers,  identified  items  that  were  used  to  screen 
retarded  from  nonretarded  individuals.  (18:4) 

One  of  the  first  writers  to  suggest  formal  testing,  Juan 
Huarte  (1530-1583),  did  so  in  his  book  entitled,  The  Trial  of 
Pits'  Discovering  the  Great  Differences  of  Wits  Among  hen  and 
What  Sorts  of  Learning  Suit  Best  with  Each  Genius  Jean  Esquirol 
(i 722-1840)  proposed  language  as  the  proper  testing  medium,  and 
Edouard  Seguin  (1312—1880)  followed  up  with  the  first  nonverbal 
I . Q .  measurement . 
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The  first  physioiogical/psychoiogical  laboratory  was 
established  in  France  by  Alfred  E’inet  (1857-1911).  His  initial 
work  was  based  on  the  relationship  between  intelligence, 
phrenology  and  palmistry.  His  major  contribution  to  the  field  of 
psychological  testing  came  in  1896  when  he  presented  a  scale  that 
provided  a  means  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  child  would  be 
capable  of  functioning  in  a  regular  classroom  setting.  (18:5)  ? 

The  first  experimental  psychological  laboratory  was 
founded  in  Leipzig  by  Wundt.  He  was  primarily  concerned  with 
sensitivity  to  visual,  auditory  and  other  sensory  stimuli  and 
simple  reaction  time.  He  made  his  major  contribution  to  testing, 
however,  through  the  introduction  of  scientific  procedures  and 
rigorously  controlled  observations.  "He  influenced  the 
measurement  movement  by  using  methodology  that  required 
precision,  accuracy,  order,  and  reproducibility  of  data  a  d 
findings."  (18:5) 

Like  many  innovations,  psychological  testing  received  a  . 
boost  through  crisis.  Both  World  War  One  and  Two  caused  a  rapid 
increase  in  testing  requirements  Not  surprisingly,  it  was  the 
armed  forces  that-  stimulated  this  rapid  expansion.  They  found 
that,  because  of  the  vast  number  and  accelerated  acceptance  of 
new  recruits,  they  were  having  difficulty  p*lacing  them  properly. 
The  services  felt  that  they  needed  to  find  a  way  of  determining 
the  ievel  of  mental  functioning  of  these  recruits  and  identify 
those  whose  lower  intelligence  would  create  problems  ( r  tow 
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military.  By  adapting  a  group  of  intelligence  tests  created  by 
Otis,  they  developed  the  Army  Alpha  test.  This  test  worked  well 
for  normal  candidates,  but  because  a  vast  number  of  recruits  were 
illiterate  and  an  equally  large  group  were  foreign-born  with  only 
a  minimal  grasp  of  the  English  language,  a  s'-cond  assessment  was 
needed.  The  Army  Beta  solved  the  dilemma.  It  w-s  presented  in 
non-verbal  or  pictorial  form,  with  pantomimed  directions.  (.18:5) 
During  WW  I  the  armed  services  needed  to  find  a  way  to 
screen  out  potential  psychotics  and  other  emotionally  disturoed 
individuals.  This,  requirement  for  screening,  provided  the 


impetus  to  develop  the  first  personality  assessment.  It  "was 
developed  from  the  Woodward  Personal  Data  Sheet  and  is  the 
forerunner  to  modern  adjustment  inventories."  (1:3:5) 

In  1847,  the  American  Council  on  Education  published  a 
report  entitled  "Utilizing  Human  Talent".  The  purpose  of  this 
report  was  to  study  the  implications  of  testing  m  the  armed 


services  for  civilian  education .  ( 14:85-63)  "The  successful  use 
of  tests  by  the  a r mec  services  led  to  wioesoreao  use  of  tests  in 
edu  c  a  1 1 o n  and  i ndus t r  v . "  ^  1 8 :  E  ■ 

Concurrent  with  this  rapid  development  of  psvchometric 
testing,  during  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  came  a 
pro  1 i f  —  ration  of  studies  on  leader snip  traits  During  this  time 
frame  over  a  hundred  studies  were  conducted  In  1*348  Stood 1 1 1 
published  his  assessment  of  the  results  of  124  of  these  studies 
His  initial  estimation  was  that  there  was  some  merit,  to  the 
theorv  of  leader  traits,  out  that  the  studies  conducted  up-  to 


■that  time  had  failed  to  adequately  support  the  leadership  trait 
theory  as  being  valid.  (46:174-175) 

In  1374.  Stogdill  repeated  his  research,  examining  the 
results  of  163  trait  studies  conducted  between  1943  and  1370.  He 
found  that 

The  research  used  a  greater  variety  of  measurement 
procedures,  including  projective  tests  ( e . g . , themati c 
apperception  test,  the  Miner  sentence  completion  scale) . 
situational  tests  C e . g . , Ghisel 1 i ' s  self-description 
inventory.  Gordon's  survey  of  interpersonal  values). 

C  46 : 1 75 ) 

This  shift  in  research  methodology,  "...led  to  stronger, 
more  consistent  results  in  the  second  set  of  trait  studies.  Most 
of  the  same  traits  were  again  found  to  be  related  to  leader 
effectiveness  and  some  additional  traits  and  skills  were  also 
found  to  be  relevant."  (46:175)  Individual  traits  will  be 
discussed  further  in  Chapter  IV. 

ASSESSMENT  CENTERS 

Like  psychometric  testing,  assessment  center  development 
traces  its  origins  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The 
movement  began  with  the  German  Army  during  World  War  I.  They 
used  assessment  centers  in  their  officer  selection  process. 
Somewhat  later,  the  British  War  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Selection  Boards  began  using  assessment  centers  for  personnel 
selection  and  advancement.  (46:3)  The  Civil  Service  selection 
board  was  established  in  1345.  It  used  the  assessment  center 
process  to  assist  in  picking  officers  who  would  eventually  be 
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promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant.  Secretary.  (25:5-6) 

The  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  established  the 
first  assessment  center  in  the  United  States  during  World  War  II 
for  the  express  purpose  of  training  spies.  This  program  proved 
highly  successful.  The  process  lasted  for  about  one  week  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  candidates  were  either  accepted  or  rejected 
based  on  their  performance  during  the  assessment  program.  (45:0) 
The  first  use  of  assessment  centers  for  the  evaluation  of 
management  potential  was  in  1956  by  Dr.  Douglas  Bray  at  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  (AT&T).  His  program,  known  as  the 
Management  Progress  Study,  was  used  to  study  the  career 
development  of  young  managers  at  AT&T.  "No  doubt  this  early 
study  has  played  an  important  role  in  establishing  the  validity 
of  the  assessment  centre  approach,  the  reported  results  of  the 
management  progress  studies  confirmed  the  high  predictive  power 
of  the  assessment  techniques  to  subsequent  performance."  (26:58) 
Following  on  the  heels  of  AT&T's  success  with  assessment 
centers.  Standard  Oil  of  Oh i o  became  the  second  major  corporation 
to  adopt  this  approach.  By  1980  AT&T  had  established  over  50 
assessment  centers  and  had  formally  assessed  over  100,000 
employees.  (45:3)  By  1984,  over  2500  separate  organizations 
such  as  IBM,  Sears,  General  Electric,  and  Caterpillar  Tractor 
were  using  the  assessment  center  method  to  select  potential 
managers.  (26:58)  "Of  Fortune  magazine's  top  rated  50  companies 
m  1976,  42  had  assessment  centers."  (45:3) 


Although  the  initial  focus  of  these  centers  has  been  on 


beginning  level  or  junior  management,  according  to  Cox  and  Beck, 

in  their  book  Management  Development , _ Advances  in  Practice  and' 

Theory .  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  emphasis  on  using  this 
tec hn i. quo  to  I den t. i  f  y  hi gh- 1  eve  1  managemen t  po ten t i a  1  .  ( 26  : 58 ) 
n like  her  civilian  counterparts,  the  military,  after 
initially  introducing  the  assessment  center  process  to  the  United 
States,  for  some  reason  abandoned  this  approach.  It  wasn't  until 
approximately  ’371  that  assessment  center  use  was  again  explored. 
Even  then,  the  rebirth  of  military  assessment  centers  had  a 
rather  inauspicious  beginning.  At  the  Center  for  Creative 
Leadership  CCCL)  in  Greensboro,  NC . ,  eleven  Army  battalion 
commanders  participated  in  the  assessment  process.  Their 
assessment  was  followed  by  the  assessment  of  i 2  brigadier 
generals  in  1 972 .  Both  were  one-time  pilot  programs  and  were  not 
continued  after  receiving  poor  reviews.  In  1974,  however,  the 
Army  did  establish  an  assessment  program  for  use  in  its  selection 
o  f  POTC  c  and  i  da  tes  and  r  e c  r u  i  te r s  .  (44:4.) 

The  Air  Force  began  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  assessment  center  at  the  Squadron  Officers  School 
in  1975.  After  determination  that  the  assessment  center  concept 
would  lend  itself  to  use  in  the  Professional  Military  Education 
(PME)  environment,  they  established  an  SOS  Assessment  Center  in 
1976.  In  1977,  the  Squadron  Officer  School  created  their 
Leadership  Development  Program  from  this  assessment  center. 


( 45 : 5  ? 


In  1983,  in  response  to  an  Air  Force  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  (AFOSI)  Committee  for  Development  of  an  Officer 
Resource  Management  System  report,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Whiteside  Commission,  the  AFOSI  adopted  the  assessment  center 
concept.  AFOSI 's  assessment  center,  which  is  called  the 
Commander  Development  Center,  began  its  first  cycle  of  operations 
in  March  1986.  at  the  US  Air  Force  Special  Investigations 
Academy,  HQ  AFOSI,  Bolling  AFB ,  DC.  <31: 2; 

The  newest  military  assessment  center  was  opened,  by  the 
Army,  in  September  1988  at  their  Armor  Officer  Basic  Course. 

It's  called  the  Leadership  Assessment  Program  (LAP),  and  is 
designed  to  measure  12  dimensions  of  leadership.  (1:39)  They  are 
listed  in  Append i>.  C. 

This  brief  historical  review  has  shown  the  how  and  why  of 
testing  and  assessment  program  development .  Another  important 
aspect  of  this  process  must  be  explored  however,  before  it  is 
reasonable  to  s^pac  t  anyone  to  develop’  complete  confidence  in  any 

Ites t L ng  program .  That 
accurately  depict  what 
Chapter  III. 


aspect  is  its  ability  to  successful Iv  and 
it  purports  to.  This  is  addressed  in 
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CHAPTER  III 


RATIONALE 


As  E.L.  Thorndike,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  world  of 
psychometric  testing,  said,  "If  ic  exists,  it  can  be  measured. 
C  1  8  :  339  '> 


Measurement  pervades  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  Your  birtn 
certificate  lists  the  date  and  time  of  your  birth,  and  your 
birth  length  and  weight-all  measured  character istics .  E/ery 
day  you  encounter  measurements:  when  you  receive  a  score  on  a 
test,  when  you  price  articles  in  a  store,  when  you  select 
clothes,  and  when  you  determine  the  distance  you  will  travel 
on  your  vacation,  to  name  but  a  few  examples ...  Educators , 
psychologists,  and  other  behavioral  scientists  also  make 
extensive  use  of  measurements.  Their  focus,  however,  is  not 
on  economic  or  physical  variables.  Instead  they  measure 
abilities,  achievements ,  aptitudes,  interests,  attitudes, 
values,  and  personality  characteristics.  These  measurements 
are  used  for  purposes  such  as  planning  and  evaluating 
instruction,  selecting  workers  and  assigning  them  to  jobs 
which  match  their  abilities  and  interests,  placing  students 
in  courses,  counseling  and  guidance,  and  studying  differences 
between  groups  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  individual 
differences.  Underlying  these  uses  of  measurement  is  the 
belief  that  accurate  information  about  characteristics  of 
individuals  is  necessary  for  effective  planning,  decision 
making,  and  evaluation.  (7:1) 


"Businesses  and  industries  have  used  tests  and 
inventories  to  varying  degrees  for  many  years,  primarily  as  an 
aid  in  the  selection  of  job  candidates."  f 34: 279)  "Tests  are 
often  required  for  selection  purposes  oy  state  and  local 
government  agencies,  also... The  military  sector  makes  extensive 
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use  of  tests  for  selection  and  classification  purposes."  <18:3251 

With  all  this  testing  going  on,  it  would  seem  a  simple 
matter  to  choose  an  assessment  that  would  provide  the  information 
necessary  to  determine  which  leader  possesses  the  most  leadership 
ability;  simply  give  the  candidates  a  test  and  the  highest  score 
gets  the  position.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn't  work  that  way. 
Historically,  leadership  research  has  attempted  to  identify  a 
finite  set  of  leadership  traits,  that  if  possessed,  meant  an 
individual  was  a  leader.  This  research  met  with  limited  success. 
The  problem  lay  in  the  researchers’  inability  to  agree  on  any 
single  trait  or  group  of  characteristics  that  set  the  leader 
apart  from  the  members  of  his  group.  <28:678)  For  this  reason, 
"Trait  theories  have  not  been  seriously  considered  by  leadership 
researchers  since  Mann  <1959)  and  Stogdill  <1948)  '"sported  that 
no  traits  consistently  differentiated  leaders  from  non leader 3 . " 

<  30 : 402 ) 

With  ail  this  doom  and  gloom  about  testing,  then  why 
advocate  a  testing  program  for  the  military?  "Leadership 
research  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  simple  concepts  of  earlier 
years  that  centered  on  the  search  for  magic  leadership  traits." 
<22:32)  Leadership  has  focused  on  group  dynamics, 
leader /fol lower  interaction,  situational  response  variability 
etc..  < 28 ! 678-683 )  In  many  cases  researchers  are  turning  to  more 
qualitative  evaluation  of  leadership  rather  than  a  purely 
quant. i tati ve  approach .  < 8:14 ) 


Doss  this  mean  that  quantitative  assessments  are  no 
longer  of  value?  Bryman  ana  his  co-authors  in  their  article, 
"Qualitative  Research  and  the  Study  of  Leadership,"  emphasize 
that  they  "...are  not  arguing  that  a  qualitative  approach  should 
replace  the  more  conventional  emphasis  on  quantitative 
methodology."  (8:25)  Instead  they  argue  that  fne  two  methods 
should  be  used  to  complement  each  other. 

Following  this  argument  full  circle  leads  back  to  Mann’s 
and  Stogdill's  postulations  that  trait  theories  have  no  validity. 
According  to  Lord  and  his  co-authors,  in  their  article,  "A  Meta- 
Analysis  of  the  Relation  Between  Personality  Traits  ana 
Leadership  Perceptions:  An  Application  of  Validity  Generalization 
Procedures",  "The  findings  of  the  Mann  and  Stogdili  reviews  have 
been  misinterpreted...."  (30:402)  Lord  e+  al .  state  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  study  was  flawed,  and  therefore  Stogdill's 
and  Mann's  conclusions  were  in  error.  Lord’s  study  concluded 
that  "...some  traits  may  indeed  be  important  predictors  of 
leadership  perceptions...."  (30:408) 

These  results  supported  a  previous  study  conducted  in 
1983  by  Kenny  and  Zaccaro.  They  cor,  Ijped  their  research  b/ 
stating ; 

Those  who  have  so  strongly  endorsed  the  interac tionist  theory 
of  leadership  have  done  so  because  they  have  learned  the 
wrong  lesson  from  the  failure  of  past  research  attempts  to 
isolate  the  leadership  trait.  This  failure  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  no  traits  exists  but  that  our  research 
and  measurement  strategies  were  inadequate.  (28:683) 
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In  1974 


,  5togdi.ll  himself  refuted  the  results  of  his  1 94S 

study.  Where,  in  his  1948  study  he  stated  that  the  trait  factor 

theory  of  leadership  had  not  K:~-.  :  adequately  supported  by 

research,  he  felt  that  the-  -  4  .  ...  .-.it  research  Cl  949-1 970),  had 

in  fact  proven  the  validity  of  the  trait  factor  theory.  (46:175) 

This  shift  in  opinion  result  i-  '  .,i  gely  from  the  advancements  made 

in  psychometric  testing  and  r..-s:  i  ted  n  a  greater  variety  o f 

measurement  procedures.  In  the  words  of  Stogdill: 

The  reviews  by  Bird,  .Jenkins,  and  Stogdill  have  been  cited  as 
eviderce  in  support  of  the  view  that  leadership  is  entirely 
situational  in  origin  and  that  no  personal  character istics 
are  predictive  oi  leadership  This  view  seems  to 
overemphasize  the  situational,  and  underemphasize  the 
personal  nature  of  leadership.  (46:176) 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  controversy  over 
the  validity  of  tea  *'ng  for  leadership  traits  is  far  from 
settled.  The  momentum,  however,  seems  to  be  shifting  bacK 
towards  the  leadership  trait  theories.  With  this  being  the  case 
then,  in  order  to  create  an  effective  testing  and  assessment 
program  it  becomes  necessary  to  attempt,  to  identify  desired 
leadership  traits.  This  will  be  done  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TRAIT  IDENTIFICATION 

Yogi  Bera  once  said,  "if  you  don't  know  whe.e  you're 
go  in. , ,  you  may  wind  up  someplace  else".  The  same  holds  true  for 
testing.  Prior  to  commencing  a  testing  procedure,  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  cne  desired  outcome.  "ihe  identification 
of  men  with  'leadership  ability'  has  been  an  aim  and  ambition  of 
men  throughout  recorded  historv.  and,  no  doubt,  before."  (.21:1528) 
In  this  study  then,  the  purpose  of  testing  will  be  to  identify 
leadership  ability  in  individuals.  As  previously  discussed, 
there  are  many  approaches  taken  in  the  evaluation  of  leadership 
ability.  "Behavioral  scientists  have  attempted  to  discover  what 
traits,  abilities,  oeha v  i  o  r  s ,  sou  r  c  es  o  f  powe  r  ,  o  r  a  . .  e  •_  ts  o  f  the 
situation  determine  how  well  a  leader  is  able  to  influence 
followers  and  accomplish  group  objectives."  (46:2)  This  study 
will  focus  on  the  first  approach,  trait  factor  identification. 

"For  several  decades  sociologists  and  psychologists  have 
carried  out  research  on  the  process  of  leadership.”  (43:3)  It 
wasn't  until  the  early  1300's,  however,  with  the  rapid 
development  of  psychological  testing,  that  they  were  able  to 
isolate  individual  leadership  traits.  Even  with  the  development 
of  ps/chologi cal  testing,  researchers  remained  unable  to  agree  on 
which  specific  traits  they  were  searching  for. 
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As  discussed  in  the  introduction  leadership  can  mean  any 


number  of  different  things.  "As  social  scientists  have  learned 
to  prooe  beneath  the  manifest  aspects  of  leadership  and  have 
become  correspondingly  more  sensitive  to  the  relevance  of 
numerous  and  complex  latent  facts,  they  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  agree  on  what  leadership  is  and  does."  <17:3) 

Fiedler,  in  A  Theory  of  Leadership  Ef fsctivene ss ,  s ta tes 

that  : 

. . .most  leadership  research  has  pointed  to  two  or  three  main 
modes  of  interpersonal  behavior ... C a  leader)  can  be 
autocratic,  control ‘.mg,  managing,  directive,  and  task- 
o r  i en ted .  .  .  < o r )  demo cratu,  permissive,  nond i r e c  t i ve , 
considerate  of  his  g 'oup  members'  feelings,  and  therapeutic 
in  his  leadership.  <  '  3 : 37 ) 

B r o w n ,  in  The  Human  Nature  of  Organizations  lists; 

confidence,  fairness,  foresight,  wisdom,  responsibility,  and 

integrity  as  fundamental  to  good  leadership.  (5:24) 

"In  questionnaire  research  on  leadership,  the  most  widely 

used  behavior  categories  have  been  Consideration  and  Initiating 

Structure...."  (.47:165)  Consideration  includes  items  such  as; 

1 eader  supper t i veness ,  f  r i end 1 i ness ,  c ons i derat i on , 

communication,  representation  of  subordinate  interests,  and 

praise  for  subordinate  achievements.  Initiating  Structure  on  the 

other  hand,  includes  things  such  as;  role  clarification, 

establishing  performance  goals  or  st-ndards,  directing 

subordinates,  production  emphasis,  planning,  coordination, 

problem  solving,  and  maintaining  control.  <47:165)  Hunt  and 

Larson,  in  their  book,  Crosscurrents  in  Leadership,  propose  11 
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different  leadership  ability  factors.  (47:172-173) 

Stogdill’s  latest  attempt  at  trait  identification  is 
found  in  the  following  table: 


TRAITS 


Adaptable  to  situations 
Alert  to  social  environment 
Ambitious  and  achievement- 
oriented 
Assertive 
Cooperative 
Dec isi ve 
Dependable 
Dorn i nan t  C des ire  to 
influence  others) 
Energetic  (high  activity 
level ) 

Persistent 
Se 1 f - c  on  f i den t 
Tolerant  of  stress 
Willing  to  assume 
r  esoons i b i 1 i ty 


SKILLS 


Clever  (intelligent) 

Cone  ep tua 1 1 y  sk i 1 1 ed 
Creative 

Dipl oma  tic  and  t a c  t f  u 1 
Fluent  in  speaking 
Knowledgeable  about  group  task 
Organized  ( administrative 
ability) 

Persuasive 

Soc i a 1 1 y  skilled 


(46:1 76 ) 


From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  even  the  experts  can't 
agree  on  what  to  look  for  when  testing  for  leadership  traits. 

As  this  study  is  designed  primarily  for  military  use,  the  traits 
exhibited  by  successful  military  leaders  should  also  be 
considered . 

Martin  Blumenson,  author  of  "Patton:  The  Man  Behind  the 
Legend,"  states;  "A  model  leader,  it  turns  out,  should  be  endowed 
with  integrity,  professional  competence,  physical,  mental  and 
moral  courage,  the  ability  to  communicate  and  the  like."  (4:52) 

Lt  Gen  Rosen c rans ,  USAF  (ret.),  puts  it  a  little  differently.  He 
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lists,  courage,  integrity,  vision,  motivation,  self-control, 
concern  and  understanding.  (36:7,27)  Adm  Lawrence  USN,  says  it 
still  differently.  He  stresses:  loyalty,  competitiveness, 
concern,  discipline,  intelligence,  stamina,  positive  mental 
attitude,  moral  courage,  and  patriotism.  (.23:41)  Finally,  Col 
Myers  U3MC,  simply  lists  trust,  integrity  and  care.  (32:36) 

After  examining  all  the  leader  traits  suggested  by  the 
aforementioned  research,  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that 
integrity,  decisiveness,  dominance,  intelligence,  self-control, 
energetic,  stress  tolerance,  consideration  and  confidence  would 
be  widely  accepted  as  representative  of  the  results  of  most- 
studies.  These  traits,  therefore,  are  the  ones  that  the  author 
would  recommend  be  focused  on  wh  an  determining  or  developing  the 
assessments  to  be  used  in  this  program.  In  the  following 
chapters,  they  will  be  examined  further  and  validated  using 
available  test,  inventory  and  assessment  center,  data  and 
procedures . 


CHAPTER  V 


AVAILABLE  ASSESSMENTS 


When  evaluating  any  test,  two  overriding  considerations  must 
constantly  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  one  must  adopt  a 
skeptical  and  critical  atti tude ...  Cask ing) ...  Why  were  the 
data  collected?  Were  the  proper  controls  maintained?  (and) 
What  do  the  data  mean?  The  second  major  consideration  is 
that  the  test  will  be  used  in  a  particular  situation,  with  a 
particular  group  of  persons,  for  a  specific  purpose.  Thus  we 
are  looking  for  the  test  that  will  be  most  appropriate  for 
this  particular  purpose.  (6:451) 


There  are  a  number  of  different  types  of  assessments 
available  for  use  in  individual  evaluation.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  categories  are:  Achievement,  Ability /aptitude, 
Interest,  Personality,  Career  Information,  Values,  and 
Intelligence  tests. 

Although  all  test  types  provide  valuable  information 
about  an  individual,  in  order  to  focus  on  identification  of 
leadership  traits,  only  the  tests  that  provide  this  type  of 
information  assessments  will  be  explored. 


Personal i tv 

Personality  as  defined  by  the  Random  House  College 
dictionary  is  "the  sum  total  of  the  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  social  characteristics  of  an  individual.  Cor),  the  organized 
pattern  of  behavioral  characteristics  of  the  individual." 
(.40:330)  Personality  inventories  are  used  to,  "...measure 
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individual  differences  in  social  traits,  motivational  drives  and 


needs,  attitudes,  and  adjustment."  (48:87)  Caution  must  be 
observed  when  using  the  results  of  Personality  Inventories  by 
themselves,  as  they,  "...are  part  of  the  affective  domain  and 
are  thus  not  as  valid  and  reliable  as  most  of  the  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  that  make  up  the  cognitive  domain."  (18:14-5) 

While  all  personality  inventories  look  at  an  individual's 
personality,  not  all  look  at  it  from  the  some  perspective.  When 
attempting  to  identify  a  specific  trait  or  factor  such  as 
leadership,  inventories  must  be  chosen  that  highlight  this 
particular  element.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  a  number  of 
these  available.  One  of  the  best  currently  available  is  the 
California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI).  Its  focus  is  "...on 
diagnosing  and  understanding  interpersonal  behavior  within  normal 
populations."  (13:157)  It  has  a  validity  median  of  .50  and  a 
reliability  median  of  .30.  It  incorporates  18  scales  that 
measure  things  such  as  leadership*  ability,  degree  of  poise, 
capacity  for  independent  thinking  and  action,  responsibility, 
dependability,  and  flexibility  among  others.  (27:168-170) 

Another  available  personality  inventory  is  the  16  Personal! tv 
Factors  (16PF).  As  the  name  implies,  it  highlights  16  dimensions 
of  an  individual's  personality.  It  has  a  validity  median  of  .60 
and  a  reliability  median  of  81.  Some  of  the  factors  identified 
are:  dominance,  emotional  stability,  enthusiasm,  intelligence, 
imagination,  stress  tolerance,  and  self  assurance.  By  combining 
the  individual  factors,  a  second  order  score  is  obtained  by 


computer  analysis,  that  indicates  leadership  ability.  (3:673- 
680 ) 

While  no  single  test  addresses  all  nine  of  the  leadership 

traits  identified  in  the  previous  chapter,  both  the  1 6F'F  and  the 

California  Psychological  Inventory  provide  scales  that  purport  to 

measure  the  majority  of  them.  In  a  1384  study  conducted  by 

Karnes.  Chauvin  and  Trant,  the  16PF  was  evaluated  to  see  if  it 

did  in  fact  accurately  predict  leadership  potential.  It  was 

administered  to  73  Honors  College  students. 

The  data  were  examined  to  determine  whether  individuals  who 
held  at  least  one  elected  position  of  leadership  obtained 
Leadership  Potential  Scores  on  the  16F'F  which  were  different 
from  the  scores  obtained  by  individuals  who  held  no  such 
pos i t i ons .  (24:615) 

The  results  of  the  study  were  significant.  The  1 6PF 
clearly  differentiated  between  those  in  leadership  positions  and 
tnose  not,  strongly  endorsing  the  16PF’s  predictive  abilities. 

A  third  personality  assessment  is  the  Eysenck  Personality 

Questionnaire  (EPQ).  Its  validity  cannot  be  fully  evaluated  due 

to  the  limited  data  currently  available.  It  has  a  reliability 

median  of  .30.  (41:814-816)  It  measures  extroversion- 

introvers  Lon  ,  neurotic ism-stabi 1 ity,  and  tough  mindedness  or 

psychotism.  The  importance  of  this  assessment  is  that  it 

demonstrates  the  incorporation  of  a  Lie  scale, 

The  authors  claim  that  it  can  be...  <.  reliably)  ...used  for 
clinical  diagnosis,  educational  guidance,  occupational 
counseling,  personnel  selection  and  placement,  and  market 
resear ch . "  (1 8 : 1 53 ) 
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Ca  reer/Matur  i  ty/Develooment 


Career  Matu.  y  Inventories  "measure  the  degree  of 
vocational  development,  vocational  attitude,  and  competence  in 
coping  with  vocational  developmental  tasks."  (48:120—121)  Some 
are  also  useful  in  identifying  specific  leadership  factors  or 
traits . 

The  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  (VPI)  is  one  such. 

It  eva  1  ua tes  an  i nd i v i dua  1 '  s  pos i t i ve  o r  nega t- i ve  r ea c t i on  to  1  SO 
representative  career  fields  and  distributes  them  as  appropriate 
among  11  predetermined  personality  dimensions.  Some  of  these 
are:  realistic,  enterprising,  self-control,  social,  and 
acquiescence .  (10:1 636) 

The  Self  Directed  Search  (SDS)  is  another  useful 
assessment  tool.  It.  identifies  individuals  as  possessing  one  of 
si.\  specific  personality  types:  realistic,  investigative,  social, 
enterprising,  or  conventional.  Each  of  these  categories  is 
described  by  15  sub-categories.  For  example,  a  conventional  type 
would  be:  careful,  inhibited,  practical,  defensive,  efficient, 
obedient,  unimaginative,  etc.,  and  an  enterprising  type  would  be: 
ambitious,  energetic,  self— con f idert,  domineering,  sociable, 
etc..  (10:1013) 


Other  Assessments 

"The  most  notable,  and  the  most,  complete,  research 
directed  toward  the  determination  of  dimensions  of  leader 
behavior  has  been  that  of  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies." 


(21:1523)  The  assessment  most  commonly  referred  to  from  these 
studies,  is  the  Leadership  Opinion  Questionnaire.  It  measures 
nine  dimensions  of  leader  behavior,  the  two  most  important  being 
c  ons  i  de r  a t  i  on  and  s t r uc  t-u r e  . 

New  tests  are  constantly  being  developed  in  the  field  of 
psychometric  testing.  Two  that  have  just  been  released  are  of 
potential  value  to  this  study.  They  are  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assessment  and  Development  Report  CLEADR)  and  the  Executive 
Profile  Survey  (EPS).  The  LEADR  highlights  four  areas:  emotional 
adjustment,  integrity/control,  intellectual  efficiency,  and 
interpersonal  relations.  It  is  to  be  used  to  compare  an 
individual's  scores  with  those  of  a  peer  group.  Users  are 
directed  to  use  the  results  "...to  strengthen  and  support  other 
parts  of  their  selection  process."  (23:3) 

"The  Executive  Profile  Survey  is  designed  to  measure 
self-attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs  of  individuals  in  comparison 
with  over  2,000  top-level  executives."  (23:18)  It  assesses  11 
dimensions  of  an  individual:  ambitious,  assertive,  enthusiastic, 
creative,  spontaneous,  self-focused,  considerate,  open-minded, 
relaxed,  practical,  and  systematic  traits. 

While  this  chapter  has  focused  on  a  critical  portion  of 
any  assessment  pi  og  rain,  the  testing  aspect,  a  complete  prog  rani 
must  go  beyond  mere  verbal  and  written  inventories.  In  order  to 
insure  this  completeness,  an  individual's  performance  must  also 
be  observed  in  actual  situations  and  his  reactions  to  them 
assessed.  i hus  the  evolution  of  the  assessment  center  process. 


The  next,  chapter  explains  this  process  and  demonstrates  how 
assessment  centers  can  be  effectively  integrated  into  a 
successful  leadership  assessment  program. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ASSESSMENT  CENTERS 

Assessment  centers  are  generally  used  for  three  major 
functions:  promotion,  selection,  and  talent  development.  145:5) 
Unlike  most  evaluative  programs,  however,  which  focus  on  past 
performance  and  successes,  the  assessment  center  approach  is 
future  oriented.  The  activities  that  individual  assessees 
participate  in  are  designed  to  predict  how  well  they  will  perform 
in  future  positions.  (45:4)  The  process  is  not  only  fair,  it's 
unbiased.  It  has  been  shown  that  women  and  blacks  perform 
equally  as  well  as  men  and  whites  in  assessment  exercises.  (45:4) 
Assessment  centers  have  received  positive  reviews  from  more  than 
70  studies.  Most  of  these  were  conducted  using  precise 
statistical  controls.  The  overwhelming  results  indicate  that 
assessment  centers  can  accurately  predict,  with  a  high  degree  of 
validity,  future  job  performance,  promotions,  and  demotions,  as 
we  1 1  as  progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  a  career  field.  (45:4) 

The  following  quote  describes  the  assessment  center 
approach.  In  it,  the  author  uses  the  terms  manager  and  leader 
i n te r  c  hangeab 1 y :  ( 46 : 5 ) 

The  term  assessment  center  refers  to  a  standardized  set  of 
procedures  used  to  identify  managerial  potential .  Although 
no  two  programs  are  exactly  alike,  they  all  utilize  multiple 
methods  of  assessing  traits  and  skills,  including  projective 
tests  and  situational  tests  in  addition  to  traditional 
methods  like  interv  ews  and  written  tests.  Moreover, 


candidates  for  selection  or  promotion  to  a  managerial 
position  are  usually  given  some  kind  of  writing  exercise 
Ce.g.,  a  short  autobiographical  essay)  to  evaluate  their 
written  communication  skills  and  a  speaking  exercise  to 
evaluate  their  oral  communication  skills.  The  assessment 
process  in  the  centers  typically  takes  two  to  three  days. 
(461177) 

"The  traditional  purpose  of*  the  (assessment)  centers  was 
to  select  people  for  eventual  promotion  because  they  had  high 
management  potential."  (25:43)  As  discussed  above,  this  is 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  multiple  methods  of  assessing 
traits  and  skills.  Some  of  the  more  common  and  representative 
methods,  involve  the  use  of  projective  tests  such  as  the  Miner 
Sentence  Completion  Scale  (MSCS)  and  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test  (TAT)  as  well  as  situational  tests  such  as  the  in-basket- 
test  and  leaderless  group  discussion.  (46:175) 

The  MSCS  measures  six  areas:  positive  attitude  toward 
authority  figures,  desire  to  compete  with  peers,  desire  to 
actively  exercise  power,  desire  to  be  assertive,  desire  to  stand 
out  from  the  group,  and  willingness  to  carry  out  routine 
administrative  work.  After  more  than  33  studies  over  a  period 
of  25  years,  Miners  research  indicated  that  the  first  three  of 
these  six,  closely  correlated  with  successful  managerial 
advancement.  (46:184)  Worthy  of  note,  is  that  these  three  also 
closely  relate  to  three  of  the  traits  identified  in  chapter  IV  o 
this  study;  consideration,  dominance,  and  decisiveness. 


The  TAT  consists  of  a  series  of  pictures  of  people  in 
ambiguous  situations.  Individuals  taking  this  test  are  asked  to 
make  up  stories  about  each  picture.  "The  stories  reveal  the 
person's  daydreams,  fantasies,  and  aspirations,  and  they  are 
coded  by  the  experimenter  to  obtain  a  measure  of  three  underlying 
needs :  power ,  achievement,  and  af f i 1 iation . "  < 46 : 1 84 )  Of  these 
true®,  the  need  for  power  is  identified  as  the  most  important  for 
managers.  "Stories  that  reveal  a  person  thinks  a  lot  about 
influencing  other  people,  defeating  an  opponent  or  competitor, 
winning  and  argument,  or  attaining  a  position  of  greater 
authority  indicate  a  strong  need  for  power."  (46:185) 

With  the  in-basket  test,  a  candidate  is  presented  with  an 
in-basket  full  of  reports,  letters,  memos,  etc.  and  given  only  a 
limited  amount  of  time  to  process  the  paperwork ,  making  decisions 
as  required.  In  the  leader  less  group  discussion,  candidates  are 
placed  in  groups  that  have  no  designated  leaders  and  are 
instructed  to  represent  competing  or  opposing  viewpoints.  Blach 
candidate  j.s  tasked  with  persuading  the  other  to  adopt  his  or  her 
viewpoint.  "In  both  exercises,  observers  rate  each  candidate  on 
qualities  such  as  initiative,  assertiveness,  persuasiveness, 
dom i nan c  e ,  and  c  ooper a t i on . "  (46:177-178) 

Factor  analysis  is  as  important  to  the  assessment  center 
process,  as  it  is  to  the  testing  process.  It  involves  combining 
several  scores  to  obtain  second  order  scores  or  factors  and  is 
generally  done  in  order  to  identify  a  smaller  number  of  distinct 
trai  ts  and  skills.  <1  2 ) 
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In  1371 : 


Dunnette  reviewed  four  such  studies  and  found  that-  there  was 
considerable  agreement  that  the  ~ol lowing  six  traits  related 
to  managerial  success;  Cl)  energy  level,  (2)  organizing  and 
planning  skills,  (3)  interpersonal  skills,  (4)  cognitive 
skills,  (5)  work-oriented  motivation,  and  (G)  personal 
control  of  feelings  and  resistance  to  stress.  <46:173) 


These  factors  closely  relate  to  five  of  the  leadership 
traits  identified  in  chapter  IV:  energetic,  consideration, 
intelligence,  self-control  (confidence),  and  stress  tolerance, 
lending  further  credence  to  this  study's  choice  of  those  traits 
as  representative  leadership  traits. 

The  preceeding  chapters  have  focused  on  the  history, 
development  and  purpose  of  assessment  centers  and  tests.  What 
remains  therefore,  is  to  show  how  these  leadership  tools  can  be 
effectively  integrated  into  a  military  leadership  assessment- 
program.  The  next  chapter  explores  that  possibility. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MILITARY  APPLICATIONS 

This  study  has  a  twofold  purpose.  First  is  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  means  of  providing  each  military  officer 
with  an  objective  input  that,  when  combined  with  his  or  her 
normal  subjective  evaluations  can  either  reinforce  good 
leadership  behaviors,  or  highlight  specific  areas  where 
improvement  is  needed.  The  second,  and  most  far  reaching  purpose 
is  to  propose  that  the  armed  force®’  commence  a  joint  research 
program  designed  to  either  develop  new  organic  leadership 
assessments,  or  tailor  existing  ones  to  their  needs.  Some  or  all 
or  the  assessments  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters  would  be 
likely  candidates  for  inclusion  in  this  program.  The  end  result 
of  this  research  would  be  the  creation  of  an  objective  scale  to 
be  used  in  evaluating  an  individual  officer's  leadership 
potential . 

With  regard  to  this  assessment  program,  research  should 
not  limit  itself  :to  questionnaires,  and  written  tests,  although, 
as  demonstrated  earlier  in  this  study,  they  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  comprehensive  assessment  program.  Reliance,  however, 
on  these  to  the  exclusion  of  other  research  methods  such  as 
direct  observation,  would  engender  criticism.  <15:2335  This 
assessment  process  should  be  designed  to  include  the  assessment 


canter  approach  discussed  in  chapter  VI.  "Test  results 
constitute  only  one  of  a  variety  of  pertinent  sources  of 
information...."  '34:381)  Using  written  assessments  along  with 
the  assessment  center  approach  would  provide  the  scientific  basis 
for  the  objective  leadership  evaluation  program  suggested  by  this 
study.  As  stated  before,  this  program  would  be  designed  to 
complement  rather  than  detract  from  the  current  evaluation 
systems . 

The  assessment  centers  envisioned  by  this  program  need 
not  be  service  specific.  With  the  current  emphasis  on  joint 
operations,  in  fact,  it.  would  make  more  sense,  and  be  more  cost 
effective,  to  establish  them  under  a  joint  charter.  They  would 
also  be  structured  to  do  more  than  just  tell  a  junior  officer  how 
he's  doing.  They  would  be  designed  to  accommodate  progressive 
advancement.  As  officers  become  more  senior,  leadership 
requirements  change.  A  program  such  as  this  would  be  designed  to 
assess  leadership  ability  at  all  levels  of  seniority.  Officers 
of  all  services  would  be  required  to  make  periodic  visits  to 
these  centers,  perhaps  every  2-4  years.  “he  initial  program  goal 
would  be  to  assist  leaders  in  honing  their  leadership  skills,  and 
identifying  weakness.  With  enough  study,  however,  it  is 
theoretically  possible  that  this  program  could  evolve  into  an 
integral  part  of  the  services'  selection  process,  providing  an 
objective  input  to  what,  up  to  now  has  been  a  subjective  process. 

Instituting  a  services-wide  assessment  program  such  as 
the  one  described  here  would  provide  objective  answers  to 
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questions  such  as  the  ones  posed  by  Oldenburg  in  his  article, 
"Catch  22  In  Our  Officer  Corps;"  questions  like;  "Are  today's 
military  officers  peg- i n- the-ho 1 e  types  unlikely  to  act 
independently  without  their  superiors'  approval?"  (33:24) 

Initiating  this  type  of  assessment  program  service  wide 
is  not  a  novel  idea.  Maj  .  Slagle  called  for  implementation  of  a 
similar  program  in  the  -January-February  1985  issue  of  the  Air 
University  RevieM> .  ( 37  : 88-90 )  In  his  article  t i 1 1  ed ,  "In  my 
opinion,"  he  described  the  need  for  an  Air  Force  leadership 
assessment  center.  His  reasons  are  no  less  valid  today. 

Implementation  of  this  program  need  not  be  as  painful  as 
it  appears.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  prototype  programs, 
already  in  existence  at  the  Air  Force's  Squadron  Officers  School, 
the  Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations  and  the  Army's 
Armor  Officer  Basic  Course,  could  provide  the  basic  blueprint  for 
establishment  of  Department  of  Defense-wide  assessment  centers. 
(37:90) 

Two  major  areas  of  concern  need  to  be  addressed  prior  to 
commencing  the  research  for  this  project.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  the  designing  of  personality  assessments  for  use  in  this 
program.  A  number  of  problems  must  be  considered.  Two  of  the 
most  important  are  the  "the  tendency ...  to  distort  responses  in  a 
particular  direction  more  or  less  regardless  of  the  content  of 
the  stimulus',  and  the  tendency ...  to  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  certain  picture  of  (his  or  )  herself."  (18:161)  This 
tendency  is  commonly  referred  to  as  faking.  Faking  is  a  major 
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problem  and  must-  be  overcome  by  adequate  research.  Some 
assessments ,  such  as  the  Eysenck  Personality  Inventory,  discussed 
earlier,  employ  a  Lie  scale  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  this 
i  nherent  difficulty.  The  1 SPF  i  nc  or  porat-es  f  ak  i ng  good  and 
faking  bad  scales  in  its  attempt.  Others,  such  as  the  Edwards 
Personal  Preference  Schedule  use  the  forced-choice  method. 
Whatever  the  method  used,  in  order  to  create  an  accurate 
assessment,  a  primary  goal  of  any  developer  must  be  to  employ  an 
effective  strategy  against  faking. 

The  second  major  concern  is  the  legal  and  ethical 
responsibilities  inherent  in  any  assessment  development.  Several 
laws  and  court  decisions  have  addressed  assessment  development 
<1S.’329)  For  the  most  part,  they  are  concerned  with  ones  that 
show  racial,  sexual,  cultural  etc.  bias.  Assessment  developers 
for  this  program  will  need  to  be  aware  of  this  pitfall,  and  wo  ri¬ 
el  osely  with  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  . 

"Measurement  in  employment  settings  is  fraught  witn  many 
difficulties,  some  of  which  are  unique  to  personnel  selection. 
Unless  the  organizational  support  for  sound  measurement-  is 
obtained,  these  difficulties  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come."  (42:238)  In  order  for  a  program,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
one  suggested  by  this  study,  to  be  successful,  support  will  be 
needed  from  all  levels  of  the  chain  of  command  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Patton  Wrote, 
Leadership  is  the  thing  that  wins  battles.  I  have  it-but-  I'll 


be  damned  if  I  can  define  it-'."  C4:53)  By  instituting  the 
program  recommended  by  this  study,  it  is  this  author's  opinion 
that  the  services  will  have  made  great  strides  towards  solving 


Pat  ton ' s  d i 1 emma . 


In  obtaining  the  information  needed  to  establish  construct 
validity,  the  investigator  begins  by  formulating  hypotheses 
about  the  characteristics  of  those  who  have  high  scores  on 
the  test  in  contrast  to  those  who  have  low  scores.  Taken 
together,  such  hypotheses  form  at  least  a  tentative  theory 
about  the  nature  of  the  construct  the  test  is  believed  to  be 
measu  r i ng . "  ( 39 : 30 ) 

Validity  is  recorded  in  the  form  of  a  decimal 
coefficient.  A  test  is  considered  to  have  high  validity  if  it 
has  a  coefficient  of  .60  or  better.  A  coefficient  of  .30  to  .60 
indicates  moderate  to  good  validity.  A  coefficient  of  below  .30 
is  considered  to  be  low  validity.  (12) 

Rel iabi 1 i tv 

"Reliability  is  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  test 
scores  are  consistent,  dependable,  and  repeatable."  (13:17) 
Another  way  to  put  it  is,  "the  degree  to  which  the  results  of 
testing  are  attributable  to  systematic  sources  of  variance." 
(39:48)  There  are  three  ways  to  measure  Reliability;  Jest- 
Re  test,  Alternate  Forms,  and  Split-Half  Reliability. 

Test-Retest  means  that  the  same  test  is  given  t w i c e  with 
a  time  period  of  at  least  one  day  and . on  some  occasions,  several 
years  between  administrations . .  The  scores  from  the  two 
administrations  are  then  compared  and  a  reliability  coefficient 
is  mathematically,  derived.  Test-Re test  reliability  yields  a 
measure  of  stability  because  it  is  administered  over  a  period  of 
time.  This  type  of  reliability  is  especially  important  when 
dealing  with  aptitude,  ability,  interest,  and  personality  tests. 
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Alternate  Form  reliability  means  exactly  what  it  says. 

The  test  is  administered  using  two  alternate  forms.  Because  it 
also  measures  behavior  at  two  different  times,  like  the  Test- 
Retest  reliability,  it  provides  a  measure  of  stability. 
Additionally,  this  method  provides  a  coefficient  of  equivalence 
between  the  two  test  forms.  Scholastic  aptitude,  achievement 
tests,  and  general  aptitude  batteries  usually  have  more  than  one 
form.  In  their  case,  this  is  the  method  most  often  used  to 
calculate  reliability.  CIS: IS) 

The  third  method  used  to  calculate  reliability  is  the 
Split-half  reliability  method.  This  method  is  used  when  there  is 
no  alternate  form  available  and  when  multiple  administration  is 
impractical.  Requiring  only  one  administration,  the  test  is 
divided  into  roughly  equivalent  halves.  The  scores  from  each 
half  are  then  correlated  and  a  coefficient  is  derived.  This 
coefficient  is  then  adjusted  "...using  the  Spearman-Brown 
prophecy  formula,  to  get  an  estimate  of  what  the  coefficient 
would  be  if  the  test  halves  were  full  length.  CIS: 19) 

Reliability  is  expressed  as  a  decimal  coefficient, 
ranging  between  00  and  1.00.  A  coefficient  of  reliability  of  .90 
of  above  is  best,  from  .80  to  .90  is  good.  .70  to  .80  is  fair, 
and  below  70  is  poor  reliability.  C12) 


APPENDIX  B 


ARMED  FORCES  INVOLVEMENT  IN  TESTING 

The  armed  forces  have  already  demonstrated  their  belief 
in  the  value  of  testing  programs.  The  officer,  as  well  as  the 
enlisted  procurement  programs  of  each  service  require  the 
completion  of  an  ability  test  as  part  of  the  application  process. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  terms  Aptitude  and 
Ability  are  used  synonymously.  "Aptitude  tests  measure  an 
individual's  capacity,  or  potential,  for  a  given  skill  or  task 
and  are  used  to  predict  behavior."  (18:105.)  The  most  common  use 
of  ability  tests  is  in  predicting  whether  an  individual  will  do 
well  in  a  specific  educational  program,  vocational  program,  or 
career  field. 

While  enlisted  recruits  for  all  services  take  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAEO,  each  service 
currently  uses  its  own  officer  candidate  assessment.  In  the  Air 
Force,  the  test  is  called  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test 
(AFQQT).  It  is  comprised  of  16  subtests  that  measure  ability  in 
areas  such  as  verbal  analogies,  arithmetic  reasoning,  reading 
comprehension  etc.,  up  to  and  including  aviation  information,  and 
gene  r  a 1  science. 


tf'VTVs. 


The  Navy  version  is  called  the  Aviation  Selection  Test 
Battery  CASTS'.*.  Despite  the  name,  all  officer  candidates  are 
required  to  take  this  test.  It  is  broken  down  into  four 
subtests;  academic  qualification  test,  mechanical  comprehension, 
special  apperception,  and  a  biographical  inventory. 

The  Army  requires  potential  officer  recruits  to  take  the 
Officer  Service  Battery,  a  general  purpose  ability  battery. 

Several  other  ability  tests  are  also  available  Two  of 
the  most  widely  known  are  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test  (DAT,*, 
and  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  f'GATB).  All  of  these  have 
good  reliability  in  predicting  occupational  or  educational 
success.  CIO:  I  07 0 ,  <3  SO  > 


APPENDIX  C 


LEADERSHIP  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  CLAP)  DIMENSIONS 

The  12  dimensions  measured  by  the  Army's  new  Leadership 
Assessment  program  are: 

E i gh t  Compe ten  c i es ; 

Communication 
P 1 ann i ng 
Supervision 

Teaching  and  Counseling 
So 1 d i er-Team-Deve I opment 
Dec i s i on-Mak i ng 
Management  techno 1 ogy 
Professional  Ethics 


F  o  u  r  W a  r  r l o  r  C h a  r  a  c t e  r  L  s  t ice: 


Ini at i ve 


Innovation 
Bo I dness 


F Legibility 


\ 
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